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BOOKS NEED PEOPLE 


RADIO TALK BY NZLA PATRON 
J. W. KEALY 


Ir I were to ask you when public libraries, as distinct from privately 
owned collections of books, first became known, I imagine most of you 
would fix a date well within the last hundred years or so. And, if you 
were speaking of our present system of municipal libraries, you would 
not be very far out. As a matter of fact it is just over 100 years since the 
first Libraries Act was passed in England. 

But actually, so far as the serious student was concerned, libraries of 
a kind were available to him long before that. 

There are records of, I think, no less than 24 libraries existing in ancient 
Rome at the time of the birth of Christ. The librarian of one of them 
also did duty as the court physician. I wonder if his shelves were labelled 
‘Not to be taken!’ Other famous ancient libraries existed in Egypt and 
in some of the cities of China. 


Mr J. W. Kealy, SM, was Chairman of the Auckland City Council Libraries 

and Art Gallery Committee 1946-50, and was a member of the NZLA Council 

1946-51, being President 1948-9; he has been Patron of the NZLA since 1951. 

The talk printed here was broadcast by the main national stations on Sunday, 
April. 
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Libraries, of course, were inevitable in those days if people were to 
read at all, for before the invention of printing every copy of every book 
had to be laboriously written out in longhand, and so only a very few 
copies could be made. It was obvious that these could be best used by 
being held in collections, so that a number of people could use the same 
copy. That was the only way in which costs could be kept down, and 
people could still read. 

And, in spite of all our modern progress, that same proposition is just 
as true today. The range of subjects covered by books has grown so much, 
and so many important ones are written, that it is quite impossible for 
most of us to buy more than a fraction of the ones we need to read. By 
sharing the cost, through libraries, the whole world’s treasury of books 
is open to us all. 

There is another angle, too. Books have to be imported. By using 
libraries we can make do with far fewer copies, and so save overseas 
funds for other necessaries, than if we each had to buy copies for ourselves. 

But there’s one enormous difference between all the ancient libraries 
and those we have today. In ancient times, only the rich had leisure. 
Only the very few had time to read. Today the doors of our libraries 
are wide open to all who care to visit them, and their books, with few 
exceptions, are available for people to take away and read in their own 
homes. 

And now, if you'll let me, I'd like to digress just for a moment. If we 
study the history of England we shall find that for years two great struggles 
have been going on: a struggle to see that a bigger and still bigger percen- 
tage of the people should be able to have schooling, and another to see 
that political power was more and more widely shared. 

Those two struggles have been going on for hundreds of years, but it 
is only within the lifetime of men and women now living that we have 
reached the point at which it can be said that all men and women have 
the right to vote, and so share political power, and also have the un- 
challenged right of access to both primary and secondary schools. 

And it’s not by accident that these two struggles have gone on together, 
because I know you’ll agree with me when I say that a vote in the hands 
of an illiterate, ignorant man or woman can be quite as dangerous as a 
motor car in the hands of someone who has never learned to drive. | 
forget who it was who once described a certain politician as ‘intoxicated 
with the exuberance of his own verbosity’, but that kind of intoxication 
can be, and often is, every bit as bad as the kind that sometimes sends 
a motorist to jail for seven days. And in this age in which we’re living 
now, a sixth standard education just isn’t good enough as the qualifica- 
tion for electing a parliament whose members have the power to decide, 
not only questions of peace and war, but whether maybe half the world 
is to be devastated with atomic bombs. 

Never before in all history has it been so important as it is today that 
those who vote should first be taught to think. 

Most of us, when we think of teaching, think of schools; and I cannot 
exaggerate the importance of good schools, but can any of us afford to 
stop learning just because we have left school? Even today, only a minority 
of our people is able to go on to our universities. Surely those many who 
are not should still be able to study if they want to? Are they not entitled 
to the means? That is one of the strongest points in favour of a library 
system, and I know that you will agree. 
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We need books today, books that will give both sides of the argument 
on controversial questions, books that will make us think. 

But I don’t want to preach a sermon tonight. Many of you have—or 
I hope you have—already listened to one, either in your own church or 
over the air. For some months I was Magistrate of the Children’s Court 
in Auckland. One of the things that I was looking for was an antidote 
to some of those vile and poisonous comics that are foisted on to our 
children and which play such a big part in leading some of them astray. 
(Canada, incidentally, banned some of the worst of them two years ago, 
and I hope it won’t be long before we do so, too.) At the moment, un- 
fortunately, they are still with us, and doing untold harm, and I have 
tried to get some of the boys and girls who have appeared before me 
interested instead in the good and wholesome children’s books which are 
to be had from our public libraries. 

I think you may be interested in some extracts from one or two of the 
letters I have had from some of these children. 

The first is from a girl I shall call ‘Janie’. Janie worked in a hospital, 
and was very interested in a pretty frock she saw one of the nurses wearing, 
so she ‘borrowed’ it. The nurse was petite, Janie, though only 15, was 
not, and so, alas, she was found out, and came up before me. I sent her 
a library introduction, and here is her reply: 


‘Dear Mr Kealy, 


Having nothing to do I thought of answering your letter which 
I received on Friday afternoon. I was not expecting it so soon. At 
the present I have not the time to go to the library, but I am 
hoping to go this afternoon if possible. Before I go any further 
may I ask for your present health as for myself I couldn’t wish to 
be any better than the condition I’m in fit as a fiddle. I hope they 
have some schoolgirls’ books as they are my favourite. Well I 
think I better put this letter to a conclusion as there’s nothing 
else to say. 

Yours sincerely, 
Janie’ 


Then there was a little Maori boy of 12. I'll call him Rangi. He had no 
mother, he was not living in a comfortable home or in one of the best 
parts of Auckland, there was no supervision while his father was at work, 
and the almost inevitable happened. Dare we blame him very much? 
His father—and I think he was right—decided that if he took a country 
job the children would have a better chance, so he got a position in a 
bush camp; and a few weeks later Rangi wrote to me. He said: 

‘Dear Sir, 

I received your letter two weeks ago. Well, I am very fond of 
reading, anything would be welcome here, I don’t even see the 
Herald or the Star, as I used to see them, when I was there. I am 
having lots of fun chasing rabbits. I caught a small one the other 
day. I had to let it go again, as they told me that I got to get a 
license if I’m going to rear it. All my hard work for nothing, and 
I wonder. Thanks, Sir, for your kind letter. 


Yours faithfully, 
Rangi.’ 
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Well, that didn’t seem very difficult—the reading part, at least (of 
course, he'll just have to learn to put up with the license business, like 
the rest of us). I saw one of my very good friends in the Country Library 
Service, and Rangi was sent two books. 


Then Rangi wrote again: 


‘Dear Sir, 


I again received your letter of the 11th of this month, and 
also 2 books from the Library, and I enjoyed reading them, but 
the trouble is too many here like reading, and they are very careless. 
As we are living in a tent they go in and out when they like, while 
I am away. We may get a house later on. Then I will be sending 
for some more, but not now, and I am sorry the covers were torn. 
Thanks for asking those people to send books, but no more till 
we get a house, and a lock on it.’ 


Well, I was stumped for a while, but then I remembered that the time 
comes when books, though still readable, get too worn to stand up to 
the rough and tumble of library work, so I rang John Barr, chief librarian 
at Auckland, who has done so much over the years to help in the building 
of good library service in New Zealand. I knew John Barr wouldn’t fail 
me. Rangi’s a capitalist now. He was sent a carton of 64 ‘discards’ from 
the Auckland Public Library’s very excellent children’s section. 

That’s one of the great things about a good library. There’s something 
for everybody in it. Not only serious works for the advanced student and 
good books for little children. Boys interested in hobbies and sports (and 
fathers, too) will find their needs provided for, Mother can get books on 
cookery or sewing, the home gardener will find what he or she requires, 
and those who wish to learn of business methods or technical processes 
will find what they want, too. Special books can be lent to drama societies, 
music circles, parent-teacher organizations, and such. 

I think many people simply have no idea just how good is the service 
that New Zealand’s best public libraries now give. If there was more 
time, I could tell you about the interloan service, to give which all New 
Zealand’s libraries are linked, so that if the only copy of a given book is 
held at Invercargill it can still be obtained, free, for a reader in Whangarei, 
or vice versa. I could tell you about splendid school libraries, run as a 
partnership between municipal libraries, schools, and the Government’s 
National Library Service, which has also done so much to help the smaller 
country libraries. Names which must always have honoured mention in 
connection with this last service are those of the Rt. Hon. George Forbes, 
the Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, and Geoffrey Alley, the Director. 

But it is with municipal libraries that I am specially concerned tonight, 
and I want to come back to them. Sometimes we hear complaints about 
their cost, about the ‘burden on the rates’, so I should like to say a little 
about that. I don’t think I need say very much, for the cost of a really 
good municipal library service, run under the ‘free’ system, is something 
less than 7s. per year per head of population—the price, say, of two 
trips to the pictures and two ice creams. I rather think we can afford as 
much as that, and no one who had to buy his books could possibly 
provide them for a fraction of that cost. 

People sometimes tell me, in the tone of those who have made a 
marvellous discovery, that the ‘free’ system isn’t really free. Of course 
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it isn’t. It is just a question of the cheapest and fairest way of allocating 
costs. Experience in England and America as well as here has shown 
beyond all doubt that the ‘free’ system is not only the most efficient, but 
also the most economical. Roads and schools are ‘free’ because we found 
it was crazy to put toll gates across every main highway, and make each 
child bring 1s. a week to pay for school. Both these things were done in 
the past, and proved in practice to be stupid. 

Cost per borrower served, and cost per book issued, and these are the 
costs that matter, both come down when libraries go free. 

I wouldn’t suggest, of course, that the very lightest types of fiction 
should be on the free list, because it is not, in my judgement, the real 
function of a public library to supply this type of book. Not that there 
is anything wrong with these books as purely recreational reading, but 
I think the trained staffs of our public libraries can be better used in 
helping those who want books of educational or literary value, leaving 
the purely recreational matter to commercial book clubs—except, of 
course, in the case of some of the smaller towns, and in such places as 
public works camps and hospitals. Some good libraries get over this 
difficulty by using the ‘free and rental’ system. 

I hope I have been able to give you some picture of what could be 
done by almost all, and is already being done by very many of our public 
libraries. Much more needs to be done yet before we can feel satisfied. 
Some parts of New Zealand are still without a library service, and in 
others the service given is still poor. Many backblocks areas, hospitals 
and schools need help. 

You, listener, by making your voice felt, can do much to see that 
things improve. Local bodies and the Government take notice of public 
opinion when it is made known. Demand good service from your library, 
and you are likely to get it. Persuade your local body, whether it already 
has a library or not, to join the New Zealand Library Association, and 
remember, not only that people need books, but that books need people, 
too; for it’s not stacked library shelves that are wanted, but shelves 
emptied and the books in people’s homes. 


JOHN BARR’S RETIREMENT 


G. H. SCHOLEFIELD 


Ir John Barr ever does retire from active participation in the affairs of 
the New Zealand Library Association it will indeed be a break with the 
past. Young as he still is, it has all been fun to him—this turmoil and 
transition and planning, followed by gradual improvement and steady 
progress. It is not easy to appreciate that when he entered upon the scene 
in New Zealand it was a vista of sheer stagnation, and that he leaves it 
completely transformed and with the library profession steadily pro- 
gressing towards goals which so far we have only conjectured. In this 
advance no man has been aye haudin’ forrit more steadfastly than John 
Barr, or contemplating obstacles and difficulties with greater equanimity. 


Dr Scholefield, who is an Honorary Life Member of the NZLA, was Chief 
Librarian, General Assembly Library, 1926-48. 
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John was born at Glasgow in 1887 and entered the Mitchell Library 
in the same year (1900) that Ernest Bell joined the Richmond Library, 
near London. He took all the examinations and certificates of the Library 
Association and in 1911 came to the new world as senior cataloguer in 
the Fisher Library at the University of Sydney. Three years later, at the 
age of 26, he came to New Zealand as Chief Librarian and Director of 
the Auckland Public Library and Art Gallery. We know well what a 
bleak prospect New Zealand presented to the professional librarian. 
Auckland was one of the few towns that had a library sense and wealthy 
citizens who were aware of books. Dunedin, being Scottish, was book- 
minded and had in 1908 appointed another Scot, William Barker McEwan, 
as librarian. Seventeen years older than Barr, Mr McEwan got his training 
in the Edinburgh Reading Club 
and was librarian at Stirling. He 
was to leave a marked impress 
upon the Dunedin library. Keep- 
ing pace with John Barr, Ernest 
Bell came to New Zealand in 1913 
to fill a position in Christchurch, 
which is not yet emancipated 
from the difficulties which he 
found there. (The first step to- 
wards emancipation has just been 
taken in the adoption by the 
Christchurch City Council of 
recommendations by the new City 
Librarian, Mr R. N. O'Reilly, 
which will bring the Canterbury 
Public Library into line with the 
other main cities.) In Wellington 
Thomas W. Rowe, MA, had 
been succeeded by Herbert Baillie, 
who graduated into the profession 
from his father’s book business. 
The only other important post in 
the country was occupied by 

Auckland Star photo Charles Wilson, who had been 

John Barr promoted from journalism in 1901 

to be chief librarian of the General 

Assembly. It is not easy to conceive the youthful figure of John Barr in 
this venerable gallery. 


Speaking personally, I would say that Mr Barr has weathered the years 
and changes so happily because his spirit is timeless and he is able to see 
humour in most situations. He is thoroughly efficient, confident in his 
efficiency and devoted to his profession. When he came to New Zealand 
librarianship was not a recognized profession, and there were only half 
a dozen trained men in the country. He played his part as a very young 
man in the old Libraries Association of New Zealand, rubbing shoulders 
with Mark Cohen, T. W. Leys and Ellen Melville (who was his chairman 
almost from the first). He saw the inevitable decline of the association 
when the old order passed away. 

_ John was one of the senior librarians in New Zealand during the 
interbellic period, and naturally played a leading role in the reformation 
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which followed. Early in the thirties the beneficent regard of the Carnegie 
Corporation was again turned in our direction. In 1932 it gave John 
Barr a travel grant and made grants to the four university colleges. Then 
it decided that Australia should be surveyed by an expert librarian. . . 
New Zealand asked for a similar survey. This the Corporation financed 
and John Barr was asked to collaborate with Ralph Munn, director of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Nobody had a better understanding of 
the New Zealand position than he, and I doubt if there was another 
librarian who concealed under an engaging personality such a hard core 
of commonsense. The Munn-Barr report, which was published in 1934, 
is a signpost in the library world. Reading it now, we can easily accept 
Mr Barr’s judgment that ‘The overall picture could be described as un- 
inspiring.’ Definitely so. Wellington and Auckland were the only two 
cities that gave reasonably adequate funds for their libraries; Dunedin 
was the only one of the four that gave a free service, and Timaru the only 
other considerable town that did so. 

In every step out of this morass John Barr was prominent. Librarians 
in key positions were invited to visit the United States and Great Britain 
to study library service, and at the Timaru conference in 1935 the Libraries 
Association was reorganized on a broader basis to receive and administer 
the liberal grants from the Carnegie Corporation. The new association 
provided a vital forum for healthy debate in which the new order was 
hammered out in the thirties and forties. With one or two pauses for the 
sake of his health, John was able to hold office continuously and to play 
a leading part in shaping the new institutions. He was on the Council 
almost continuously from 1926 until today, was President in 1939-40 
and 1945-46, and has been an Honorary Life Member since 1938. I would 
have said he took a dominant part except that he does not force his 
opinions upon others. He has an exceptional talent for debate and a 
pleasing way of putting his views over. He always spoke his mind fearlessly 
but with kindliness, conciliation and a sense of humour, so that nobody 
felt aggrieved. He did not always get his own way. Sometimes he recog- 
nized that he would have to wait a year or two for a more favourable 
atmosphere. At such moments he would notify his acquiescence by crossing 
his legs, passing his hand caressingly across his head, and filling his pipe. 
His profound knowledge of all aspects of librarianship was recognized 
and there was never any doubt that he was trying to promote the good 
of the association. He was particularly keen on staff training. 

John admits that the edifice which we have seen emerging in recent 
years differs considerably from the proposals of the Munn-Barr report; 
but that doesn’t worry him. The fact is that events moved faster than he 
and others of his generation had dared to hope. The inspiration came in 
the first instance from the Carnegie Corporation, but the success which 
has so far been achieved can be ascribed to a variety of causes. First 
and foremost the wholehearted co-operation of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment and the organizing ability of the director of the National Library 
Service; then the goodwill of practically all the profession and the 
establishment of the Library School. 

As an advocate of free libraries Mr Barr must have been thrilled by 
the warmth with which the principle was espoused by the Government 
and adopted, in varying degrees, by leading libraries. In 1946, while 
Miss Melville was still alive, the Auckland Public Library followed 
Dunedin on the path to freedom, and in 1951 Wellington. 
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In 1939 John was elected a Fellow of the English Library Association, 
and he marked his presidency of our Association by presenting a presi- 
dent’s badge. It was one of the pleasures of my own year of office to 
receive the badge at his hands. In 1948 he received the OBE. That John 
has a certain flair for authorship witness his part in the Munn-Barr 
report. In 1922 he published The City of Auckland 1840-1920 and the 
Municipal and Official Handbook, in 1926 The Ports of Auckland, and in 
1950 Auckland Public Libraries 1880-1950. Happily this is not his only 
bye-interest. As a Scot he has a love for the arts as a whole; he always 
enjoyed a game of tennis and now plays bowls. He has an attractive 
family and seven grandchildren. It only remains to congratulate John 
on having ridden out the storms of the profession so successfully and, 
while still young, seeing the ship safe on the high seas. 


LIBRARIES AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT IN N.Z. 


D. C. McINTOSH 


Ill. LEGISLATION HAVING SPECIFIC REFERENCE 
TO LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 


BOROUGHS 


Borough Councils derive their power with reference to libraries mainly 
from the Municipal Corporations Act, 1933, Sect. 308, which provides, 
inter alia, for the following: 


‘(1) In order to provide for the health, amusement, and instruction 
of the public the Council may— 
(a) Take, purchase, or otherwise provide and maintain land 
and buildings within or without the borough to be used as, 
or for the purpose of . . . libraries. 
(c) Furnish any such buildings with books and works of 
nature and art and with all such things as the Council thinks 
fitting for such purposes. 
(d) If it thinks fit, fix reasonable charges to be paid for the 
use of any such land or buildings, subject, however, in the 
case of a library to the following provisions, that is to say: 
(i) In the case of a library supported or partly supported 
by means of a rate, admission thereto shall be open to 
the public free of all charge; but 
(ii) The Council may by by-law make charges for lending 
books out of any library under its control. 
(f) With the prior approval of the Minister, from time to 
time prepare and publish handbooks, abstracts or other 
publications containing information and matters of interest 
to the history, administration or affairs of the borough. 


(2) The Council may make grants of money . . . to the trustees 
or other governing authority of any body . . . which is not conducted 
for private profit and the object or principal object of which is to 
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establish, maintain, control, conduct, aid, or carry on any of the 
following: 


(b) Libraries . . . 


(3) In addition to all such powers as aforesaid, the Council may, 

with the consent of the trustees or other governing authority of 

any such body as aforesaid, assume control of any institution 

conducted by that body, and acquire the property thereof... ’ 
Rating powers are conferred under the Municipal Corporations Act, 
1933, Sect. 92, as amended by Section 56(i) of the Statutes Amendment 
Act, 1946: 


‘(1) The Council may, in any borough having a public library, 
make and levy an annual Library rate not exceeding a rate equal 
to threepence in the pound on the annual value of the rateable 
property of the borough. 


(2) Where money is borrowed upon the security of a library rate, 
such rate shall, for the purposes of the loan, be deemed a special 
rate within the meaning of this Act, and the provisions thereof as 
to special rates shall apply accordingly.’ 


TOWN BOARDS 


Town Boards have the same power in the matter of libraries as Borough 
Councils. (As this provision is made by Sect. 33 of The Town Boards Act, 
1908, the retention of the words ‘town district’ in Sect. 2 of the Libraries 
and Mechanics’ Institutes Act, 1908, Part 1, is an error.) 


COUNTIES 


County Councils derive their authority for maintaining libraries from 
Part 1 of The Libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes Act, 1908. Sect. 3 makes 
provision for the adoption of this part of the Act in any county only 
with the consent of the ratepayers. Such poll must be taken 

‘on the request of the local authority or on the request in writing 
of ten ratepayers residing in the district. 


(6) For carrying this Part of this Act into execution the local 
authority may levy a rate (called ‘The Library rate’) not exceeding 
in any one year a sum equal to one penny in the pound on the 
annual value of the rateable property within the district, or its 
equivalent on the capital value or unimproved value, according to 
the system of rating in force in the district. 


(7) . . . the local authority may from time to time . . . borrow at 
interest such sums of money as may be required... 


(8) The local authority may . . . purchase or lease any lands with 
or without suitable buildings; and may upon any such lands erect 
any buildings suitable for public libraries, and repair and improve 
any such buildings, and fit up, furnish, and supply the same with 
all requisite furniture, fittings and conveniences. 


(9) All such lands and buildings . . . shall be vested in . . . the 
local authority. 


(10) The general management, regulation, and control of every 
library established under this part of this Act by a local authority 
shall be vested in and exercised by the local authority, or in such 
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committee as the local authority from time to time approves, the 
members whereof need not be members of the local authority. 


(11) The local authority or committee appointed as aforesaid may 
from time to time appoint and remove officers, purchase and pro- 
vide the necessary furnishings, fuel, lighting, and other requisites, 
also books, newspapers, and maps for the use of the library, and 
cause such books, newspapers, and maps to be bound and repaired 
when necessary and make rules and regulations for the satisfactory 
management and use of the library and for the admission of the 
public. 


(12) The public shall be admitted to all libraries established under 
this part of this Act free of all charge.’ 
The Libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes Act, 1908, does not apply to 
Boroughs or Town Districts. 
Counties, authorized by Part I of The Libraries Act to maintain libraries, 
are given further powers by The Counties Act, 1920, Sect. 198, as amended 
by Sect. 15 of the Statutes Amendment Act, 1945: 


‘(1) The Council may from time to time apply any portion of the 
County Fund for the purpose of acquiring, establishing, and 
maintaining or otherwise aiding athenaeums . . . and public 
libraries situated within the geographical boundaries of the County 
(whether forming part of the County or not) and not conducted 
for the purpose of private profit or for the purpose of maintaining 
or otherwise aiding any such institution as aforesaid situated 
outside those boundaries and not conducted for the purpose of 
private profit.’ 

Section 16 of the Statutes Amendment Act, 1945, provides as follows: 
‘Any county council may, with the prior approval of the Minister 
of Internal Affairs, from time to time prepare and publish hand- 
books, abstracts, or other publications containing information 
and matters of interest in relation to the history administration 
or affairs of the county.’ 


LIBRARIES NOT CONTROLLED BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

The Libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes Act, 1908, Part 2, gives 
authority to associations of individuals to maintain libraries with trustees 
as the governing bodies. Local authorities may contribute towards the 
maintenance of such libraries. 


THE NZLA 


The New Zealand Library Association Act, 1939, provides for the 
incorporation of the Association and for membership of such Association 
by ‘any local authority that has established or has power to establish a 
public library.” The payment to the Association of subscriptions and other 
monies by such local authorities is also permitted. 


IV. CONTROL AND FINANCE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


When the Census of Public Libraries was taken in 1949, one hundred 
and twelve libraries were classified as being ‘controlled or largely sup- 
ported by local authorities.’* These included all the city libraries, metro- 


*NZ Census and Statistics Dept. Monthly abstract of statistics. July 1950, p. 3-4. 
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politan and secondary, and most of the borough libraries. Library 
committees are composed, in some instances, solely of local body mem- 
bers, while in other places both individual citizens and local body members 
are appointed to the committee. In 1940 Miss Carnell noted that there 
were cases where there was ‘some uncertainty whether the Council 
actually controls the library or merely has representation on its Com- 
mittee.’ It has not been possible to check the present position. At least 
two boroughs, Gisborne and Nelson, are served by libraries which are 
controlled by private committees and to which the local borough councils 
pay only very small subsidies. 

Library service in counties is, in the main, provided by a large number 
of small, independent subscription public libraries which receive loans of 
books from the Country Library Service at a small annual charge per 
fifty books lent. At 31st March, 1951, 702 libraries were participating in 
this ‘B’ service. Almost no counties make any financial provision whatever 
for library service. Mackenzie County is a notable exception in that it 
maintains a public library at Fairlie and gives some service to all parts 
of the county. Raglan pays from county funds the CLS charge for libraries 
participating in the ‘B’ service. The Waitemata County makes a regular 
grant to the Titirangi Riding, which maintains a library. Eltham and 
Rotorua Counties each made grants to the borough libraries to enable 
some people to receive service from them, but in the case of Rotorua, at 
least, this scheme has now been suspended. The Gisborne Public Library 
receives a grant from the Cook County as well as from the Borough 
Council, and the Murchison Public Library, now free, is open to people 
living in the county. 

In the period from 1938 to 1949 local authority grants to library services 
increased from £47,592 to £157,158.* It has already been noted that 
counties have no power to levy a library rate but are permitted to spend 
any portion of the General Fund on providing library service. With the 
exceptions just noted, counties do not avail themselves of this power. 
Borough and Town Councils may levy a special library rate not exceeding 
threepence in the pound on annual value and/or use any portion of the 
General Fund for library expenditure. Of forty-four boroughs for which 
data is available, fourteen do not levy a special library rate. These are 
noted in Table I. Yet another pattern of rating in boroughs and town 
districts is the consolidated rate, which is designed to produce the same 
amount as would have been produced by the total of all other rates. 
The adoption of this plan avoids some of the difficulties imposed by the 
threepence limitation. 

It has not been possible to survey this field at all adequately, but 
opportunity is taken to place on record certain figures which have present 
significance. During the course of Miss Tompkins’s survey of New 
Zealand libraries in 1950, local bodies made available information relating 
to rate-derived library expenditure for the year 1949/50. Table I has 
been prepared from information supplied by 44 borough councils and 
provides two sets of figures converted to a ‘per head of mean population’ 
basis. These can then be compared with the 5s. per head expenditure 
which seems to be accepted as a desirable minimum for satisfactory 
service under present conditions. It will be noted, for instance, from 


tNZLA. New Zealand libraries in 1940. 
*NZ Census and Statistics Dept. Monthly abstract of statistics. July 1950, p. 3-4. 
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Table II, that only six out of the 44 Public libraries included reached 
that level. Thirty-six out of 44 spent less than 4s. per head for the period 
under review. It is submitted that a wider circulation of information such 
as this would be of value, for purposes of comparison, to committees 
desirous of stating a case for increased local body financial assistance. 

Table III provides data which has relevance in considering the case for 
an increase in the present threepence library-rate limitation imposed on 
borough councils. Here it will be noted, for example, that 





(a) 18 boroughs can raise less than 5s. per head under the 
present limitation. 


(b) Of these, seven are in areas which have been revalued 
since 1946. 


(c) The other eleven may well expect a higher yield per head 
when revaluation does take place. 


(d) Of the seven mentioned under (b), with the exception of 
Wanganui (due to be revalued on Ist April, 1952), the boroughs 
concerned are all very small: Dargaville (2,575), Patea (1,610), 
Taihape (2,345), Shannon (995), Geraldine (970), and Temuka 
(2,190). 


(e) 26 could, therefore, obtain a rate yield for library purposes 
of 5s. or more per head without exceeding the statutory limitation. 
At least eleven others may well be able to do so when overdue 
revaluations have been completed. 


TABLE I. RETURNS FROM 44 BOROUGHS FOR YEAR 1949-50: 


POSSIBLE AND 


ACTUAL LIBRARY EXPENDITURES PER 

















HEAD 
Per head of 
mean population 
Mean Date of 
Borough popula- Product | Actual last Remarks 
tion for | of library jrate-derived| revalua- 
year rate of 3d. | library ex- tion 
in £on AV, penditure 
Sy ee ier 
Kaitaia 1 ,580 6 0 10 1950 No special library rate 
Kaikohe 1 ,265 5 3 3 3 1948 No special library rate 
Whangarei 10 ,950 65 | 410 1949 
Dargaville 2,575 4 3 | 29 1948 
Auckland 128 ,379 79 | 79 — Revaluation of city never com- 
pleted in any one year 
Onehunga 16 ,125 $5 |} 210 1950 
| 
Papakura 2 ,690 5 1 | 1 OF 1948 No special library rate 
Hamilton 29 250 5 il | 110 1947 No special library rate 
Te Aroha 2 630 5 il 2 11 1950 
Matamata 1 ,940 5 4 3 4 1941 
Tauranga 6 ,355 7 8 $ 2 1949 No special library rate 
Te Puke 1 ,280 6 6 2 10 1949 
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od 
ch Per head of 
* mean population 
ES Mean — Date of 
Borough popula- Product Actual last Remarks 
: tion for | of library |rate-derived| revalua- 
or year rate of 3d. | library ex- tion 
in £ on AV) penditure 
on = —_ 
s. d. s. d. 
Rotorua 9 470 5 4 a 9 1947 
he Gisborne 16 ,675 6 3 4 1949 | No library controlled by 
borough council 
4 Napier 19 ,975 6 10 20 1948 No special library rate 
e 
Hastings 17 ,325 44 i (1935) 
; Ss 3 
ad Dannevirke 4,655 6 0 » 3 1949 
New Plymouth 21 ,250 410 . 7? (1937) No special library rate 
of Opunake 995 40 9 (1940) | No special library rate 
0) Hawera 5 ,330 4 8 4 1 (1940) No special library rate 
ri Patea 1 610 311 ‘4 1949 _| No special library rate 
Wanganui 28 ,850 4 8 2 5 1947 
ses Taihape 2 ,345 47 2 10 1948 
vo Marton 3,195 4 5 2 4 1940 
ue 
Palmerston North| 29,700 7, 7 (5 04) 1949 
Shannon 995 3 104 1 14 1949 No special library rate 
Lower Hutt 42 ,100 5 6 3 4 1950 
Petone 11 ,675 7 O8 3 11 1949 
Wellington 134 ,700 8 2 $ 7 1949 
—_ Masterton 10 ,825 4 3 1 8 1941 
Carterton 2 ,070 4 7 1 0 1943 
Picton 1 ,740 . 3 : F 1947 
Nelson 15 ,650 , 2 1 0 1949 No library controlled by 
borough council 
— Greymouth 9 ,060 a» 2 2 11 1941 
Christchurch 127 ,750 44 : 2 1937 Revaluation completed 1950 
Lyttelton 3 425 5 64 > 4 1950 
Geraldine 970 43 3 74 1947 Certain abnormal expenditure 
no include 
Temuka 2,190 3 11 ss 1947 
com- Timaru 20 ,600 44 6 0 (1935) Rate collected equivalent to 
44d. in £ on AV 
Waimate 2,790 7 3 3 2 1937 
Oamaru 8 ,250 6 3 3 8 1948 
Dunedin 71 ,600 6 1 5 10 1939 
Mataura 1 ,635 5 8 3 4 1948 No special library rate 
Invercargill 26 ,500 6 OF 3 08 1949 
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TABLE II. ANALYSIS OF TABLE I: ACTUAL RATE-DERIVED 
LIBRARY EXPENDITURE IN RELATION TO MEAN POPULATION 




















Mean populations ea Totals 

under | Is. to | 2s. to | 3s. to | 4s. to | Ss. to | 6s. to} 7s. to} 

Is. |1s.11d.]2s.11d./3s.1 3a, Ss.11d.\6s.11d.)7s.11d. 
Under 2 ,500 2 2 3 6 = — _ — 13 
2 ,500-5 ,000 1 3 3 _ — — = 7 
5 ,000-10 ,000 — _ 2 1 1 1 — — 5 
10 ,000-20 ,000 1 2 3 1 1 — a — 8 
20 ,000-35 ,000 oa 2 1 1 — 1 1 _ 6 
35 ,000-50 ,000 i — —_ 1 — _ — = 1 
50 ,000-100 ,000 o — = _ 1 _ _ 1 
100 ,000 and over — 1 a _ — 1 — 3 
Totals 3 8 12 13 2 a 1 44 


























TABLE III. ANALYSIS OF TABLE I: PRODUCT OF LIBRARY 
RATE IF LEVIED AT 3p. IN THE POUND ON ANNUAL VALUE 
IN RELATION TO DATE OF LATEST REVALUATION 





Possible yield of 3d. rate per head of mean population 











Date of latest revaluation Totals 
Seid. | anita. | Sita. | évila. | Teild. | Seite. 

Various _ _ _ _ 1 _ 1 
1946-1950 3 4 10 8 4 1 30 
1941-1945 1 2 1 — a _ 4 
1936-1940 1 5 — 1 — — 7 
1931-1935 _ 2 a _— — -- 2 
Totals 5 13 11 9 5 1 44 


























(To be concluded) 


THE STORY OF ONE 


‘B’ LIBRARY 


HILDA BLACKETT 


SMALL 


ABOUT seventeen miles from Wellington, nestling between Stokes Valley 
and the Blue Mountains, is situated the valley of Pinehaven. Ten to 
twelve years ago it was but sparsely populated, with electricity only 
beginning to reach the arms of the valley as permanent homes came 


Mrs Blackett is Hon. Librarian of the Pinehaven Public County Library. 
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into being among the scattered weekend batches. Indeed, in one of the 
City’s newspapers Pinehaven was referred to as being ‘on the outskirts 
of civilization’. It is estimated that there are now about one hundred and 
eighty families living in Pinehaven. 

One day five years ago two mothers, each with a capacity and desire 
for books which infrequent visits to the Wellington and Lower Hutt 
Libraries with their small children could not satisfy, conceived the idea 
of investigating the potentialities of the Country Library Service as a 
means of ensuring a steady supply of good reading for a group of people 
similarly interested. Accordingly, information regarding the Service was 
obtained and twenty subscribers canvassed to form a group. A meeting 
was convened, Librarian and Committee elected and subscriptions collect- 
ed. And so was born a fledgling library; that it might develop and spread 
its wings was not given much thought; it was just a community way of 
obtaining some books to read and sharing one of life’s greatest pleasures. 

Pending arrangements to house the books in the Pinehaven Hall, a 
start was made with 100 books to be issued from a private home and 
stored in a sea chest. The changeover to the Hall with a small lock-up 
cupboard for the books in time for the second visit of the book van was 
a definite step forward. 

The end of the first library year proved the establishment of a com- 
munity service in Pinehaven, but it was during the second year that 
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growing pains were distinctly felt. Membership had increased to 44 
subscribers and the possibilities of the request service provided by the 
Country Library Service were realized and explored. Members donated 
23 books, thus providing the nucleus of a permanent collection. Last but 
not least, a children’s section of the library came into being with the 
loan from the National Library Service of 70 children’s books for an 
indefinite period. These were kept at the librarian’s home and made 
free use of by the children of the district on seven days of the week. The 
financial position of the library had also improved and, with a balance 
in hand at the end of the year, it was decided to apply for a further 50 
books to be supplied by the book van, making a total of 150 each visit. 

In the third year a proper name was decided upon and the library took 
the official title of ‘Pinehaven Public Library (Branch of the N.Z. Country 
Library Service)’. With the need for more adequate accommodation ever 
increasing a building and equipment fund was started with a local bring 
and buy sale which realized £13. With this humble beginning the Com- 
mittee saw fit to apply to the Hutt County Council for permission to rent 
a portion of some vacant Crown Land on which to prepare for a future 
library building. At first it seemed likely that this would be granted at 
a thimble rental of one shilling a year, but as the local Progressive Associa- 
tion did not favour the proposal the Council very generously offered to 
supply all materials necessary for an addition to the Pinehaven Hall 
which would adequately house the library for some years to come. 

The beginning of the fourth year marked a determined stand by the 
library for full recognition by the Progressive Association of its need for 
adequate accommodation with independent and ready access. Proposals 
to house the books at the back of the hall stage, under the tank stand 
in the back paddock, and finally in the kitchen which led off the stage, 
were felt to be not quite progressive enough. Experience had been tasted 
to the full of issuing books in a very small kitchen, or even beyond, during 
Flower Shows, children’s parties and the like, and independent entrance 
to a library situated in the front of the building was felt to be a just claim. 
Plans were finally submitted and approved to extend the Hall 18 feet in 
the front, giving a room 8 feet wide on the side for the library, with its 
own front door. Formal application was then made to the County by 
the library for a grant of £200 to cover cost of building materials necessary 
for the extension. In order to become completely eligible for this assistance 
it was necessary to include the words ‘Public’ and ‘County’ in the name 
of the library and the present title of ‘Pinehaven Public County Library’ 
was therefore adopted. This arrangement established a basis for co- 
operation between the library and the Progressive Association which 
had not been achieved before and was felt to be in the best interests of 
the whole community. The Progressive Association undertook complete 
responsibility for the structural work with what assistance the library 
could offer, and this was very much appreciated. 

Meanwhile, the library carried on, unpacking the books each week 
from two small cupboards in the kitchen and a sea chest, laying them out 
for better inspection on forms in the Hall when social functions were 
not in progress and packing them away again like sardines at the close 
of library. The total number of books issued during the year, with 59 
subscribers, was 3,005, showing an increase of nearly 50% of the previous 
year’s total. This did not include the children’s section, which was still 
kept at the librarian’s home and made regular use of by 41 children. 
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In this year a proper system of accounts was set up and an auditor 
appointed, records were overhauled and improved and overdue charges 
stabilized; hitherto, these had fluctuated and generally had not been 
enforced, which was not in the best interests of progress. Reviews of 
books were sent to and printed by a local newspaper. Permanent stock 
was increased from 74 to 261 books—mostly secondhand and donated, 
but small purchases were made and the books well used, indicating that 
further purchases from time to time would be sound policy as scon as 
accommodation was completed and the funds were available. Membership 
with the New Zealand Library Association was investigated but rejected 
owing to lack of funds. 

Early in the present year not yet completed the library was hard pressed 
to satisfy the demand for books, and the help and encouragement from 
the Country Library Service with a consignment of ‘E’ Service books was 
most timely, although where to put them was still a headache. 

As work was proceeding slowly with the extension of the hall, the 
library organized another bring and buy sale to meet the extra cost of 
having library type windows high up along the length of the outside 
wall instead of the small double casement allowed for. 

The question of incorporating the Library under the Incorporated 
Societies’ Act was investigated, but it was finally decided merely to insure 
the bookstock as fully as possible in order to cover any liabilities incurred 
by fire loss, and this has since been done. 

For some years a small WEA discussion group had been functioning 
in Pinehaven and the library had served a useful purpose in securing 
through the request service suitable supplementary literature, but a high- 
light in the history of WEA and the library in Pinehaven occurred during 
last winter. Following a course on Art the group proceeded to tackle 
Modern Art, and the Country Library Service responded to a request for 
illustrative literature with a loan collection of 40 books covering the 
most famous of modern painters. That these books were well received 
and used is shown by the fact that 132 separate issues were made, apart 
from the use made of the books in general discussion by the group. The 
stimulating effect of having such a controversial collection of books in 
a small library for a short period had to be experienced to be realized. 

When at long last the library room was officially opened a very con- 
servative selection of paintings from these books was displayed and 
aroused much comment as well as adding to the décor with considerable 
effect. 

Speaking of décor, the library room is painted white with shelves a 
pale grey edged in scarlet. The windows are hung with golden yellow 
curtains which can be drawn to protect the books on the opposite wall 
from the hot afternoon sun. The table and chairs are white and shelf 
labels yellow. A double fluorescent light unit gives ample illumination 
to all the bookshelves. 

The room gets a bit congested sometimes as well as clamorous with the 
voices of children and grownups, thinking aloud about the books, or 
passing on something they have enjoyed, or even holding a meeting on 
some subject quite irrelevant. Rather absent is the quiet and contemplative 
atmosphere which pervades a large public library, and in this it seems 
to be more of a community library than a public one. 

The very active committee at present consists of five (it should be six). 
The President is an architect, the Vice-President and Chairman a scientist 
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and the Librarian and two Assistant Librarians just ordinary housewives. 

We are a little proud of our community library, while realizing only 
too well its many shortcomings. We feel there is an increasing awareness 
of the existence and value of good books as a result of having a local 
library (or is this wishful thinking?) And while we cannot hope to keep 
fully supplied the insatiable readers of detective and western fiction who 
have tried the library and found it wanting, we can and do supply as 
much as we can of what is in most demand, but feel the best service to 
the community is in providing the means of obtaining the best books in 
New Zealand through the request service and in offering at close range 
as wide a selection of literature as possible to cater for all tastes and at 
the lowest possible cost. While we have the benefits of the Country 
Library Service, and the energy to use them, we cannot stagnate as so 
many little libraries do after a few years. But we have also been helped 
to realize that the Country Library Service was never meant to be the 
sole source of library facilities in remote districts, and aim to build a 
worthwhile permanent collection. There is much to be done. The present 
stock needs drastic weeding and, if we can buy a few of the most sought 
after new publications from time to time and continue to use as much 
of the second-hand material offering as is useful and presentable, there 
should be some improvement. 

The greatest field for endeavour lies in the children’s section, and it is 
here I think the smallest library, however ill-equipped, justifies its exist- 
ence. The enthusiasm of the children in this district for their own library 
is very heartening. It costs them nothing, apart from penny penalties for 
overdues, and is used by three-year olds to secondary school children. 
They are rather keen on working for their library too and a rota of older 
children regularly help issue the books, sort and count cards and tidy 
their shelves. Surely one way to combat the insidious flood of comics 
into this country is by placing within easy reach more attractive children’s 
books. Experience in this small community shows that the more intelligent 
children like good books, but they also like comics. If enough attractive 
books to keep them going are available they have no time left for the 
comics, but as soon as the books run out back come the comics. Tragically, 
some children cannot be interested in a higher level than comics, at 
least without more personal persistence which can best come within 
the home. 

We were greatly encouraged recently when a local resident donated 
39 new children’s books to the library. They were particularly attractive 
and helped to fill a pressing need for more picture-stories for the very 
little ones. More books are gradually coming to hand and we have made 
some small purchases, including most of Pére Castor’s Wild Animal 
Books, translated from the French with their gloriously coloured litho- 
graphs to capture the interest of younger children, and delightful yet 
serious nature study for older children. These probably will not last 
long as they will be simply worn out. 

We once nourished a hope of building a reference library, but have 
come to see that this is far and away beyond our scope and be thankful 
that we can obtain all that is asked for on request. The time-lag is the 
only drawback. 

In conclusion, I would like to say how much is owed to the encourage- 
ment and help from the Country and National Library Services in our 
amateur efforts to organize a local Public Library. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR 
CANADA 


First steps towards the creation of a National Library of Canada were 
taken in the House of Commons on 20th May, when unanimous approval 
was given to the first reading of the Prime Minister’s Bill to provide for 
its establishment, reports the Canadian Weekly Bulletin, 23rd May 1952. 


The move will implement another of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Development of the Arts, Letters and Sciences 
—the Massey Commission. The Massey Report, the Prime Minister, 
Mr Louis S. St. Laurent, recalled, recommended that the National 
Library should secure as complete a collection as possible of books 
published in Canada, books published by Canadians and books on 
Canadian themes, all to the end that it might be the most comprehensive 
collection of books in the world relating to Canada. 

Speaking on the character of the proposed Library, Mr S. St. Laurent 
said: 

‘In making its plans for the National Library the Government has 
assumed that there will be the closest possible co-operation between the 
new Library, the Library of Parliament. the libraries of government 
departments and agencies, and also between the National Library and 
many of the public libraries throughout the country. We want to reduce 
to a minimum unnecessary duplication. For example, there is no thought 
of building up new scientific collections that would rival or duplicate 
those already in the library of the National Research Council. Those 
books will be included, however, in the general catalogue, and on proper 
occasions they will be made available through the services of the National 
Library to students who may require to consult them. . . . 

‘I believe that one of the most important duties of the proposed National 
Library will be the preparation of a union catalogue. As this name im- 
plies, it is a catalogue in which the individual catalogues of many libraries 
will be combined in a single alphabetical system. Work on such a pro- 
gramme has been in progress in Ottawa for the last two years. 

‘The National Library would have the task of preparing and maintaining 
a national bibliography. By that is meant a complete and systematic 
listing of all new publications issued in Canada, written by Canadians 
or relating in any important way to this country. Work on this project 
has been in progress since the beginning of 1951, and the bibliography is 
already being published monthly under the title of Canadiana. 

‘As to the operating policy, it may be well to note that ultimately the 
new National Library is intended to serve both the Government and the 
public. The value to the Government is obvious enough. But the Library 
is also planned to serve any citizen of Canada who has need of the in- 
formation available in the National Library itself, or in one of the libraries 
throughout Canada represented in the union catalogue. Service to the 
public will normally be given through another Library . 

Mr St. Laurent said that a site for the Library had not yet been selected, 
but recalled that the report suggests that an appropriate site might be 
on the bank of the Ottawa river, at the end of Bank street, close to the 
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Parliament Buildings. It was the intention to make the Dominion 
Archivist the National Librarian. 
All party leaders supported the National Library proposal. 


REVIEW 


New Zealand. National Library Service. Fiction for post primary schools; 
an annotated list compiled by the School Library Service. Wellington, 
1952. 144p. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis list of fiction suitable for pupils in post-primary schools has been 
long awaited by teachers and school librarians, particularly those who 
are making valient efforts either to renovate and develop their school 
libraries, or to create new ones. The range of books available now, in 
all the subjects covered by the curriculum, takes us far from those days 
when ‘the library’ consisted of an encyclopaedia, a dictionary, some 
nineteenth century novelists and a shelf of belles lettres, Now every 
specialist demands a share of the funds available for books, and when 
it comes to fiction, which still is and should be the greater part of the 
child’s reading, the librarian is at a loss to know which of the older and 
more recent titles should have priority. Publishers’ lists are useful, but 
give no guide to relative worth. No one teacher can hope to read all 
the new material coming to hand, even if he could obtain copies. And 
money is too precious to waste on guess-work. 

This slim volume will now provide, first an assurance that the book 
mentioned is not impossible, from any point of view, and second, some 
indication of what stage (junior or senior) it is written for, and briefly 
what it is about. The critical comments are very concise and general, 
and no attempt at comparative assessment is made. Experienced teachers, 
running quickly through its pages, have found no entries that provoke 
sharp disagreement. On every page they find some familiar but forgotten 
titles or something new and interesting. The subject index wins a special 
note of approval and gratitude from teachers, for whom it fills a long 
felt want. 

Although it has only paper covers, it is strongly bound, and schools 
will no doubt immediately supply it with cardboard covers. Even small 
schools will be glad of two copies, one for the library, not to be removed, 
and one for the staffroom, to be available for teachers who wish to go 
through it at their leisure. It is to be hoped that copies will be available 
in the book shops, as many teachers will want to own it. 


E. E. STEPHENS 
Senior Inspector of Post Primary Schools 
Auckland 


NEWS AND NOTES 


RECENT APPOINTMENT 


University of Otago: Miss E. J. Robinson, formerly Chief Cataloguer, 
to be Deputy Librarian. 
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_ UPPER HUTT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AsouT 25 per cent of the ratepayers of Upper Hutt voted on 3rd May 
on the Borough Council’s proposal to establish a free public library. 
The proposal was carried by 353 votes to 283, and 4th July has been 
set aS Opening date. The campaign which preceded the poll was marked 
by the vigorous support given to the library proposal by the Upper Hutt 
Times, and by a display of National Library Service books which was 
»ols: arranged in a store window by members of the Lower Hutt Public Library 
ton. staff. Since the poll voluntary workers, many of whom had worked hard 
aii for a library for a long time, have been converting rented premises for 
library use. OC carpenters has been Councillor R. H. Slacke, and OC 


Deen painters Ratepayer G. T. Alley. 
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- 3 y free 
00k a= — standard A&B Third level: equally free and rental 
ome — a&B Fourth level: mainly rental 
iefl a&b ‘Fifth level: no particular recom- 
y mendation 
eral, B Stock commercial level: wholly 
1ers rental 
k ’ Oo May cause offence 
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tten 1. SELECTED TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 
cial Aldanov, Mark, 1888-. A. The escape. Cape novelist; yet, this posthumous novel 
1952. 15s. 6d. ‘Mark Aldanov is to seems to me genuinely tragic and 
long Dostoievsky approximately as Bunin beautiful, and of a scope which includes, 
was to Chekhov: The Escape is a minia- ramifying from the story, its writer and 
ture The Possessed, by a writer afflicted our world.’—George D. Painter, NSN. 
ools with petit bien instead of grand mal.’— A®. 
mall George D. Painter, NSN. A*. Moravia, Alberto. A. The conformist. 
Bowles, Paul. A. Let it come down. Lehmann, Secker, 1952. 15s. ‘The Conformist re- 
ved, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘Let It Come Down is mains one of the most exciting novels 
» £0 more continuously exciting than its I have read for many months. Beneath 
g predecessor and has more shape and the smooth, monochrome flatness of 
able Style as a novel. It drives its central his style (so ably rendered in Mr Angus 
character relentlessly towards doom, Davidson’s translation) there lies an 
toward the final orgiastic shudder, intuitive understanding of human life 
with the nightmare clarity, the hallucina- in almost all its aspects..—John Ray- 
tive exoticism, of the best of Bowles’ mond, NSN. A**. 
ools short stories.".—-R. G. Davis, NY Times Onions, Oliver, 1873-. A. A penny for the 
Book Rev. A&b*. harp. M. Joseph, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘Should 
Bullett, Gerald, 1894-. A. The trouble at be missed by no one able to enjoy the 
Number seven. M. Joseph, 1952. 12s. rare and remarkable .experience of 
6d. ‘I am glad that Mr Bullett has an reading contemporary English prose 
opportunity for one of his long-winded that is more than a little touched with 
trial pieces because he so obviously greatness."—J. F. White, Time and Tide. 
much enjoys writing them. His judge A&b*. 
and QCs are still the most courteous Sansom, William. A. A touch of the sun. 
in English fiction and what this part of Hogarth, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘The stories 
his books lacks in animation it gains convey the impression that there are 
= a decorum.’—John Raymond, two forces at work within the writer: 
uer A&b*. the first, an enigmatic, almost poetic gift 
’ Fallade Hans, 1893-. The drinker. that gets to the core of things in its own 





A. 
Putnam, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘I may be taken 
in, for Hans Fallada was only a minor 
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way: the second, a method which ac- 
cepts as usable a good deal of material 





that belongs to a rather less discriminat- 
ing kind of writing . . . Something out 
of the common run and can be recom- 
mended for its energy and style.'.—TLS. 
A*t* 


Vidal, Gore. A. The judgment of Paris. 
Dutton, 1952. 3.50 dollars. “The necessity 
for self-discovery in love has been the 
buried theme of all of Vidal’s work up 
to now. The fact that it has at last been 
brought to the surface and dramatized 
in a novel of genuine force and substance 


is the best of possible assurances that 
the long Pegg is finally coming 
to an end.’—J. W. Aldridge, NY Times 
Book Rev. A&b**. 

Wilson, Edmund, 1895-. A. I thought of 
Daisy. W. H. Allen, 1952. 10s. 6d. 
” so «ee quantitatively more ideas, 
images and “phrases” than the rest of 
this week’s novels put together and 
cubed; alas, it has nothing else.’—G.D. 
Painter, NSN. A&b*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Cannan, Joanna, pseud., 1898-. B. And all 
I learned. Gollancz, 1952. 10s. 6d. ‘Miss 
Cannan writes crisply and does her best 
to make entertaining reading of Mil- 
dred’s story; but all demonstrations of 
how not to live must leave a bitter taste 
and there is not much grace or pity 
about this tale of dull minds and dull 
hearts. Tullis Clare, Time and Tide. 
A&B** 

Delves-Broughton, J. B. I saw no sun. 

Faber, 1952. 15s. ‘A very good Scottish 
historical novel set in Edinburgh in 
1736. Miss D-B is a Romantic who 
writes with great realism.’—Fred Urqu- 
hart, Time and Tide. A&B*. 

Graves, Affleck. Willa, you’re wanted. 
Faber, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘A novel, wildly 
hilarious and sniffingly pathetic, about 
schoolgirls, but not for schoolgirls.’— 
Fred Urquhart, Time and Tide. A&b*. 

MacLennan, Hugh. Each man’s son. Heine- 
mann, 1952. 12s. 6d. “This Canadian 
novel is slow-moving but full of meat . 
an ambitious doctor of Scottish stock 


and his search for a son whom he wishes 
to mould in his own pattern.’—Fred 
Urquhart, Time and Tide. A&b*. 

Mathew, David. In Vallombrosa. Collins, 
1952. 10s. 6d. Dr Mathew’s people are 
seen mostly through their own thoughts 
and memories, a method which is very 
revealing though not easy for the 
reader who wants to get on with a 
story. A&b*. 

Pavese, Cesare. The moon and the bonfire. 
Lehmann, 1952. 10s. 6d. ‘A book without 
an apparent focus whose lines would 
nevertheless, if prolonged to infinity, 
meet in the invisible artist, who, here 
at least, justifiably preferred emblems 
and enigmas to gery and answers.’— 
G.D. Painter, NSN 

Youd, Samuel. Brave tien Cassell, 
1952. 12s. 6d. ‘An excellent book, and 
the author deserves special praise for 
rendering the rhythm and effect of 
soldiers’ conversations without himself 
using obscene language."—TLS. A&b*. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


Bryant, E. T. Miniature scores. Librarian 
and book world 40:253-8 D ’51. Dis- 
cusses the present sources in England, 
and introduces a suggested list of 250 
scores for a library, to be published 
later in this journal. 

Bryant, E. T. Pianoforte music and the 
decimal classification. Librarian and 
book world 40:217-8 O ’S1. 

Davies, D. R. Background to advertising. 
Librarian and book world 40:185-9 S 
*51. What, and how, should librarians 
advertise ? 

Floch, Maurice. Correctional treatment and 
the library. Wilson library bulletin 26: 
452-5 F °52. Prison libraries and the part 
they can play in rehabilitation. 

Gifford, Hilda. Carleton College library. 
Canadian library association bulletin 
8:130-5 Mr °52. A new library building 
for a college with 1,000 students. Clear 
advice and useful bibliography. 

Kent, Charles D. Paper editions in the 
London public library and art museum. 
Canadian library association bulletin 
8:139-41 Mr °52. 

Jones, Phyllis Mander. Archivists and the 
Association. Australian library journal 
1:76-81 Ap °52. The problem seems to 
be similar to ours. 


Kulp, Aimee K. We used the bucket brigade. 
Wilson library bulletin 26:456-7 F °52. 
Ten thousand books shifted into a new 
building in one hour ten minutes. 

Mullen, Frances A. The slow learning pupil 
uses the library. Wilson library bulletin 
26:460-2 F ’52. Based on a questionnaire 
on the usefulness and practicability of 
offering library services to very slow 
learners. 

Parsonage, J. S. Some aspects of economic 
public library administration. Librarian 
and book world 40:209-16 O ’S1. 

Shaw, Ralph R. Photo-clerical experiment. 
ALA bulletin 46:39-40 F °52. The use 
of a camera for the performance of 
clerical routines seems to have possibili- 
ties. 

Snaith, Stanley. This infamous extortion. 
Librarian and book world 40:233-9 N 
"51. ‘The notorious Penny Levy of 
1953 . . . the proposal to exact a toll or 
levy on each book loaned from Public 
Libraries, in order to create a fund for 
the relief of distress among writers.’ 

Sydney, Edward. Delhi public library pilot 
project. Library association record 
54:44-51 F °S52. The beginning of a 
Unesco-Government of India scheme, 
mainly intended for people who have 
just learned to read and write. 
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